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POLITICS FOR FARMERS. 
Continued from page 242. 

Manuracrures or Corron.—These may be 
said to have fallen fifty per cent in price since the 
protection of the domestic manufacture of them ; 
that is, fifty cents will purchase as much cotton 
cloths, shirtings, sheetings, calicoes, plaids, stripes 
and all the common articles for men and women’s 
wear, as one hundred cents would do, before our 
tariff laws were enacted to encourage the domestic 
industry, and consume the domestic material. 
Whole ship-loads of East India cotton goods were 
imported into the United States—we now export 
American cotton goods to the East Indies! It is 
readily admitted, (though our opponents will ‘ ad- 
mit nothing,’) that a large part of this reduced 
price is caused by improved machinery; but the 
fact is no less true, that coarse cotton goods are 
cheaper at Pravidence, in Rhode-Island, than at 
Manchester, in England. We speak understand- 
ingly ; and the proofis at hand, that in England 
they have counterfeited our marks to sell their 
goods for ours in South America, We have seen 
twenty specimens of this trick, The poor cotton 
of Surat was worked to imitate the strong upland 
cotton of South Carolina, &c, thus to injure both 
our planters and manufacturers: but such frauds 
have generally been soon discovered, in the super- 
ior quality of our goods. Mr Raguet has spoken 
of the tar on these goods, We will assure him 
the payment of 100,000 dollars a year, bonus, if 
he shall obtain us the liberty to export them, free 
of duty from England for five years—half a_mil- 
lion of dollars, by way of purncuasine his ‘free 
trade We have friends who are ready for this 
‘ speculation’—as things are at present. 

The duty on such goods is 83 cents a square 
yard ; the cotton in them costs 24 cents, together 
114, we buy them at eight cents the square yard ; 
then, if the duty be a tax, the manufacturer not 
only gives his labor for nothing, but pays a premi- 
um of 3} cents on every yard that the people 
are kind enough to purchase of him! Such is 
the reasoning of the ‘free trade philosophers !’ 

The price of cotton goods is too low, by the 
domestic competition ; but that must regulate it- 
self. The following little statement may show 
the power of protection to produce competition, 
and decline prices, as well as a volume of facts. 
In 1826 and 27, asort of goods, well known as 
the * Warren calicoes,’ were worth 17 cents a 


‘yard ; the tariff of 1828 raised the duty, and they 


fell to 16; they were 15 in 1829, and now are 
only 14. What an oppression is here! 

Suchisthe case in respect to all and every 
description of goods, the manufacture of which 
we have fairly * taken hold of.’ We speak with- 
out the fear of contradiction, 4 reduced cost to 
consumers has universally followed increased pro- 
tection to manufactures. 

CueMICAL PREPARATIONS,—All these have been 


reduced at least 50 per cent in price, because of 


the domestic manufacture of them. We shall no- 
tice only a few leading articles, 
The old steady price of alum was from 5 to 6 


cents; a duty of 2,50 cents per cwt, was laid upon 


it by the tariff of 1824, and the present selling 
price is 3} to 34 cents per lb. 
Glauber salts had a regular demand at 4 cents 
per Ib,—2 cents per Ib, duty was levied by the 
‘tariff of 1824, and the present price is 2 cents per 
‘Ib. the exact amount of the duty, 


| Epsom salts had a steady price of 8 cents per 
\Ib.; a duty of 5 cents was laid upon them, and 
any quantity may now be had for 44 cents per 
| pound. 

| Refined salt petre was from 12 to 14 cents per 
i lb. before the tariff of 1824, when a duty of 3 
| cents per lb. was put upon it—itsoon fell to 9 
/cents and may now be had for 8 cents. 

There is a duty on copperas of 2. cents per Ib. 
the present selling price is 23 cents per Ib. 

Gass AND GLASS WARES,—Such window glass 
as sold for $15 the 100 sq. feet in 1816—may 
now he had for 7 dollars and 50 cents, or one 
half the old price. Glass and glass wares gen- 
erally, are more than one half less the price that 
they were before protection was extended to them 
and we are thankful that they were really pro- 
tected, We buy as many tumblers for 50 cents 
as used to cost us 100. 


Caeinet wares, &c.—We are told that, on all 
sorts of cabinet wares, the people are ‘ taxed’ thirty 
dollars on every hundred of the cost, ‘or $3 on 
every cradle or table that costs $10,’—So says 
Mr Raguet of the ‘Banner of the Constitution !’ 
He also informs us, that chairs, hats, leather, and 
all iis manufactures, such as boots, shoes, sacdles, 
§c, with, indeed, almost all the products ef 
mechanics, pay the same ‘ tax’—Now, what rogues 
must these mechanics be, seeing that from Balti- 
more, only, they have exported to foreign places, 
not less than five hundred thousand dollars worth 
of these articles in one year, fo meet the competition 
of all the world, while they EXTORTED three 
dollars, on every ten, of the value of their pro- 
ducts, sold athome! A leathern medal, with a 
suitable motto stamped on saw dust stiffened with 
glue, is worthy the man who thus exposes the 
swindlings of the mechanics! Some of ‘ the 
boys, being upholsterers, might think that he de- 
served acoat of glue, sprinkled with feathers—but 
we hope that they will not bestow it! ‘Lev aim 
atone!’ Let him wear his English coat— 
unmolested—‘a monument of the safety with 
| which error of opinion [or perversion of facts] 
|may be tolerated, when reason is left free to com- 
bat it! 

Miscettangous.—We have already extended 
| this essay much beyond the limits that we wished 
to assign for it—but the facts are so numerous and 
, the subject so copious, tha®it was impracticable 
{to condense them more than we have done—we 
shall therefore conclude with afew more specifi- 
cations, as to the happy effects of the ‘ American 
System,’ in reducing the price of commodities— 
adding some general remarks. 


Lead and all its manufactures, have been re- 
duced much in value—the duty on pig lead is 3 
cents per lb—its price 34 cents; the duty on shot 
is 4 cents, the price 5. It was9to 10 cents be- 
fore the duty was laid. 





| 
} 








Gunpowder was 45 cents per !b. and is 22 cents 
and less, The common,as low as 10 or 12 
cents. 


Spirits of Turpentine was about 50 cents a gal- 
lon in 1823, now 380 cents. 


‘ Cyphering slates’* were ‘ tared’ with a duty 
of 334 per cent, and they are now cheaper 
by 33} percent, than before that duty was levied, 
and of superior quality. 

Paper isa great and valuable manufacture— 
the various business which old rags furnish is of 
a greater annual value than the cotton crops of 
South Carolina. The price of the article has 
declined about twenty per cent, though the duty 
ypon it was much increased, and the quality has 
greatly improved by the domestic competition. 
The long list of ‘taxes’ on books of different sorts, 
is a string of nonsense. 


Castor oil had an average price of more than 
three dollars a gallon previous to 1824, when it 
was ‘taxed’ with a duty of 40 cents per gallon. 
A large cultivation of the bean immediately fol- 
lowed, and the price fell to about 150 cents, ex- 
cept in 1828, when, because of a great demand 
for our oil in England, it rose to 275 cents per 
gallon, by which our farmers profited. 


Fire bricks, in imitation of the English Stour- 
bridge, and fully as good, are selling for 30 dollars 
a thousand. Before we made them ourselves, the 
British charged 70 dollars for them, are now kindly 
willing to take 30. But our own are preferred ; 
to prevent future impositions, 


Cotton bagging, before the tariff of 1824, ave- 
raged about 40 cents per yard—it is now hardly 
worth 20, and has been sold at 18, 


The manufactures of hides and skins are worth 
at ieast, 30 millions a year, or 34 millions more 
than the great export of cotton last year from all 
the United States, 

There are fifty minor articles that we might add, 
as fast as we might write them down, But it is 
enough. In what isthe consumer taxed for the 
benefits of the manufacturer? Take the fire 
brick asan example. John Bull demanded and 
received of us $70, for what he is willing to ac- 
cept 30, since we began to make them for our- 
selves ; foreign nations made us pay $3 a gallon 
for castor oil, until we grew the bean on our own 
farms, and now it is worth only about $1}. 
What more is needed ? 





* We mention this important article because it is in 
the vast catalogue of ‘ taxes,’ and fwice mentioned, that 
lately was published, and there are many of its class: 
such as ‘bonnet wire,’ ‘braces,’ or suspenders—‘ chaffing 
dishes’—* Cologne water,’ ‘ currants for mince pies,’ 
‘dolls for children,’ * haversacks,’ ‘ mittens,’ ‘ otto of 
roses,’—* pack thread’ twice mentioned—* tooth powder,’ 
—‘ spermaceti candles,’ ‘sweetmeats,’ twice put down 
—*‘ toys,’—* tubs,’—* traps for rats and mice,’—‘ vinegar” 
—‘ wafers’— walking sticks’ —* tooth brushes’ and ‘ wigs’ 
and hundreds of other contemptible things—a mere bug- 
gaboo to frighten the vulgar,—and disgraceful. Why 
were not horn spoons, tooth picks, tweazers, nail. 
brushes,corn cutters, whisker-patterns, shoe-strings— 
with sAND, LIME and corp-woopn? Nay, the very 
granite rock on which the rails of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road are laid would be taxed—if—only 1¥ imported, 
according to the honorable statement before us. 

To be concluded next week. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LIVE FENCES. 


Mr Fessenpen—If you deem the following 








observations and extract onthe subject of live | 


fences deserving a place in your highly valuable 
paper, they are at your service, 

I noticed a short time since at Brookline a hedge 
of the Three Thorned Acacia of the extent 
100 rods, set 6 or 7 years since at the mansion 
lately the residence of John Tappan, Esq, of your 
city. This hedge has been annually pruned top 
and sides, and promises I think to become ere long 
a fence the most beautiful if not the most for- 
midabie of its kind. 

This most hardy and thrifty tree is a species of 
the sensitive. Its beautiful pinnated leaves, regu- 
larly and daily contract and shut up at about the 
going down of the sun. This plant is neither 
devoured by the destructive worm, nor does it like 
most other species of the Locust throw up innu- 
merable suckers from its root. Its numerous and 
branching thorns—growing sometimes’ more than 
@ foot in length, have occasioned its being some- 
times called by way of distinction the ‘ Horrid 
Acacia,’ 

The Red Cedar, although not armed with 
dreadful thorns as is the three-thorned acacia, yet 
I think bids fair to prove a valuable material for 
live fences. Its extreme hardiness, its beauty 
when considered as an evergreen, and its wood, 
bark and foliage being at the same time so offen- 
sive to both animals and insects, that neither have 
ever been known to devour them. The gentleman 
above named informs me of a hedge of the Red 
Cedar of considerable extent which he has oftimes 
noticed at the Insane Hospital near the city of 
New York, So perfect had this hedge been ren- 
dered by shearing—and so dense its surface, that 
it seemed scarce possible to discern a space where 
even a hand could be forced through its compact 
exterior. 

At Mount Vernon, we are informed by the Rev. 
Mr Colinan, are very extensive and beautiful hedges 
of the Red Cedar,—These I understand by him 
are setin a single row. Judge Taylor has also 
from his own experience highly recommended 
hedges of Red Cedar. 

One point with regard to hedges seems now to 
be pretty generally admitted, that in our climate a 
hedge will not succeed so well on the summit or 
outer angle of a bank of earth as on the level sur- 
faceg on the outer angles of earth-banks the 
droughts to which we are sometimes liable and a 
too powerful sun are destructively injurious. 

I send you, Mr Editor, an extract on the subject 
of hedges from a writer of the 18th century; it 
is Lord Kaimesa writer well known as an eminent- 
ly practical man. His mode of training and 
forming the hedge, asI have never seen it prac- 
tised, I thence conclude is not generally known 
among us; yet, to my mind, there is no system that 
I have ever heard of, which has ever been devised, 
which promises to equal that which is here de- 
scribed for forming a strong and permanent hedge. 
Let the material consist of whatever tree it may, 
whether the White Thorn—the Acacia—the Vir- 
ginia Thorn or the Cedar, the same system of 
management seems alike adapted to them all. 

‘In training hedges (says Lord Kaimes) I have 
had the experience of three hedges trained twelve 


of | 


The first has been annually pruned, top and 
sides. 


The sides of the second have been pruned, but 
the top left entire. 


The third was allowed to grow without apy 
| pruning, 
| The first is at present about four feet broad and 
|thick from top to bottom; but weak in its stems 


;and unable to resist any horned beast. 


The gecond is strong in its stems, and close from 
top to ottom. | 

The third is also strong in its stems, but for two | 
feet up bare of lateral branches, which have been | 
destroyed by the overshadowing of those above, de- | 
priving them both of rain and air, That the se-| 
cond is the best method is ascertained by experi-| 
ence; and that it ought to be so, will be evident | 
from analogy: in the natural growth of a tree its | 
trunk is proportioned to its height: lop off its head 
and it spreads laterally and becomes a bush, with- 
out rising in height or swelling in the trunk. 

Hence the following method of training up a 
hedge which is to allow the thorns to grow with- 
outapplying a knife to their fops, till their stems 
be five or six inches in circumference. In good 
soil with careful weeding they will be of that size 
in ten or twelve years, and be fifteen feet high or 
upwards, The laterals only must [meanwhile] be 
attended to. Those next the ground must be 
pruned within two‘feet of the stem, those above 
must be made shorterand shorter, in proportion to 
their distance from the ground ; and at five fect 
high they must be cut close to the stem, leaving 
all above full freedomof growth. By this dressing 
the hedge takes on the appearance of a very steep 
roof; and itought to be kept in that form by 
pruning. This form gives free access to rain, sun 
and air; every twig has its share andthe whole 
is preserved in vigor. 

When the stems have arrived at their proper 
bulk, they are cut over [cut off] at five feet from 
the ground, where the lateral branches end ; this 
duswers two excellent purposes, the first is, to 
streng then the hedge, thesap that formerly ascended 


4 . . . 
to the top being now distributed among the 
branches. The next is that a tall hedge stag- 


nates the air, and poisons both corn and grass 
near it, . 

* A hedge trained up in this manner is impenetra- 
ble even bya bull; he may press in the lateral 
branches, but the stems stand firm. For an instant 
proof that this method will answer, observe the 
thorns that from space to space are allowed to 
grow up above their fellows in form of a hedge 
row. These thorns though growing inthe mid- 
dle of a bushy hedge have stems far larger than 
the rest. Besides the strength of such a_ hedge, 
it itless expensive than a hedge reared in the 
ordinary way: the weeds are sooner checked and 
it requires much less pruning, * * * * * * 

* * Good thorns, ure indeed more essential in 
this mode of traming @han in any other; they 
ought to be the best thorns that can be precured— 
all of an equal size and equally vigorous, that 
they may not overleap one another. 

The thorn is a tree of long life, and a hedge 
raised and dressed in the way here described would 
continue a firm hedge for perhaps five hundred 
years.’ 

Respectfully, your most obedient servant, 


WILLIAM KENRICK. 





years as follows : 











-Vewton, Feb. 16,1831, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES. 

Fic. a—Moie of pruning the hedge till the stems be- 
come 5 or 6 inches in cireumference and at least 15 feet 
in height. 

Fia. b, represents the hedge when completed and top- 
ped.—It is now 4 feet wide at bottom and 5 feet high, in 
the form of a steep roof; in this form it must always be 
preserved. 


ENGLAND FARMER. 


FOR THE NEW 


ANSECTS IN CATTLE. 

Mr Fessenpexn—Some of my young cattle 
have small swellings under the skin near the back, 
containing worms which can in some instances be 
forced out by pressure of the thumbs and fore- 
fingers of both hands, through a small orifice on 
the most prominent part of the swelling; and are 
white, with a black or brown point at the head, 
and are about three fourths of an inch long, and 
nearly the same im the greatest circumference. 

This is a common occurrence among young cat- 
tle in the spring of the year; and by our old 
farmers are called cattle worms, who notice them 
but little, saying they will all come out by pasture 
time. ‘They are however a serious evil to the 
animals. 

If you, or any of your numerous and intelligent 
correspondents, can and will inform the public 
through the medium of your valuable paper the 
cause of their origin, and how that can be pre- 
vented, and the best method of extirpating them 
at this season, when so full grown, you will con- 
fer a great favor on that public, and many herds- 
men in Essex Norru, 

Remarks by the Editor—The insect above al- 
luded to belongs to the same genus with the bott 
in the horse, and is called by naturalists Ocstrus 
bovis, oroxr bolt. It is thus described under the 
article ‘ Botts’ in Rees’ Cyclopedia. 

‘When young, the larva is smooth, white, and 
transparent ; as itenlarges it becomes browner; 
and about the time it is full grown, it is totally ofa 
deep brown color, having numerous dots on its 
surface, disposed in transverse interrupted lines 
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passing round the segments. Two distinct and 
different kinds of -lines are seen on each segment; | 
the uppermost of them is narrower, and consists of 
larger dots, underneath this there is a broader line, 
and the dots smaller, The first are easily seen by, 
using the lens to be real hooks bent upwards or 
towards the tail of the insect; and on examining 
the broader line of small dots, with a tolerably 
powerful magnifier they were found also to be real 
hooks turned in an opposite direction to the former,’ | 
&c, 
At certain seasons of the year the parent of| 
this larva attacks neat cattle for the purpose of de- | 
positing its eggs beneath their hides; and ¢al- | 
though its effects on the cattle are so often remarked, 
yet the fly itself is rarely seen or taken, as the at- 
tempt would be attended with considerable danger, | 
if the insect is in pursuit of the oxen. The pain | 
inflicted in depositing its eggs appears to be very | 
severe. When one of the cattle is attacked by | 
the fly it is easily known by the extreme terror} 
and agitation of the whole herd. The unfortunate | 
object of the attack runs bellowing from among | 
| 


them to some distant part of the pasture or the 
nearest water. The tail from the severity of the 
pain is held with a tremulous motion straight from 
the body, and the head and neck stretched out to 
the utmost. The rest, from fear, generally follow 
to the water, or disperse to different parts of the 
field, 

‘When the oxen are yoked to the plough, the 
attack of this fly is attended with danger to the 
drivers ; since they become perfectly wuncontrolla- 
ble, and will often run with the plough directly 
forward through hedges, or whatever obstructs their 
way. 

‘There is provided on this account, to many 
ploughs a contrivance to set them immediately at 
liberty. The singular scene attending the attack 
of this fly upon the herd has often been the sub- 
ject of poetical description.’ Virgil in his Geor- 
gics has given a beautiful sketch of the kind, 
which we have translated as follows. 

Through waving groves, where Arno’s torrent flows, 

And where the ilex in redundance grows, 

Myriads of insects flutter in the gloom, 

(GEstrus in Greece, Asylus named at Rome) 

Fierce and sonorous: By the horrid sound 

Driven from the woods and shady glens around, 

The universal herd in terror dy, 

Their bellowing shakes the woods and rends the sky. 

It is said that the strongest and healthiest beasts 
are preferred by this fly. Kirby and Spence af- 
firm that ‘though these insects terrify and tor- 
ment our cattle they do them no maierial injury. 
They indeed occasion considerable tumors under 
the skin where the botts reside, varying in number 
from three or four to thirty or forty; but these 
seem unattended with any pain, and are so far from 
being injurious that they are rather regarded as 
proofs of the goodness of the animal. The tan- 
ners prefer those hides which have the greatest 
number of bott-holes in them, which are always 
the best and strongest.” 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LICE IN CATTLE. 

Mr Fessenpey—One of the great evils attend- 
ing young cattle during our long winters is their 
aptitude to become, lousy; the Durham short 
horns with black, and the native breed with red 
lice. 

The most sure and least dangerous method of 
destroying the race is, I believe, generally admit- 





ted to be, washing them with a strong decoction 
of tobacco. At this inclement season of the year, 
that seems a very harsh, if notinhuman remedy ; 
and mercurial ointment, | have proved to be a 
very unsafe one. If you, or any of your practi- 
‘at correspondents will have the goodness to state 


'via your useful paper any more humane, safe and 
'efficious method of destroying these vermin during 


cod 
the cold season, as also any means during the fall 


and early part of the winter to be used as prophy- 
lactics you will oblige many farmers in 
Feb, 19, 1831. Essex Norrn. 


Remarks by the Editor.—A_ writer for the New 


| England Farmer whose communication was pub-) when the event happened. 


lished vol, i. p. 307, gives the following method of 


| destroying Vermin on Cattle. 


I have:found that a strong decoction of tobacco 
washed over a beast infested with vermin will 
generally drive them away; it sometimes makes 
the beast very sick a short time, 

But a better way is to mix plenty of strong 
scotch snuff in train oil, and rub the back and 
neck of the creature with it, which will effectually 
kill or drive away all vermin from a quadruped. 

Mr John Lane Boylston, in a communication, 
published, New England Farmer, vol. viii. p. 19. 
recommends white washing the interior of barns, 
stables, &c, asa remedy for lice in cattle; and 
likewise advises ‘shearing the ears and between 
the horns, in the fall before they are put up to 
hay.’ He says, in white washing no salt must be 
used, as is usual in the outside of buildings, lest 
the cattle should lick it off. The same gentleman 
(who is a practical as wellasa scientific cultivator) 
approves highly of the practice of carding cattle 
in the winter, after they are put up to hay, 


TO PREVENT SOWS DESTROYING THEIR 
OFFSPRING. 

Mr Fessenpen—The vexatious propensity of 
many sows to devour their young offspring, im- 
mediately after their birth, is wel! known. I have 
never seen in the New England Farmer, nor 
heard of, an effectual preventive. I trust, how- 
ever, one has at last been found. . Last simmer a 
vessel arrived at Long wharf, in this city, having 
on board asow which, very soon after reaching 
the wharf, produced a fine litter of pigs,—She 
very soon began to devour them, upon which the 
captain threw her several pieces of salt pork, 
which she ate greedily, and disturbed the pigs no 
more. The captain, who was formerly an ex- 
perienced farmer as well as sea captain, said he 
had-often tried the experiment, and always with 
perfect success. This may, or may not, be new 
to your readers. ‘To me it appears very important. 

Yours truly, 

Boston, March 1, 1831. 





AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 

Mr Eprror—I wish to ask through the medi- 
um of the New England Farmer if the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society have struck 
from their listof agricultural products for a_pre- 
mium, the article ‘Spring Wuear’ for the year 
18312 Also ‘Winter Rye’? As I consider 
these products among the first to advance the 
interests of Agriculture, I have thought it may have 
been a mistake in the printer in omitting their men- 
tion in the list as published in the last Repository 
and Journal, No. 3, Vol, X.—An answer to these 
questions will be gratifying to 


February 25, 1831. A CounTRYMAN. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


BEES, 

Mr Fessenpen—lI had on the 16th day of last 
January a swarmof bees which melted down, 80 
that one third of the honey ran out, and half the 
swarm was drowned inthe honey. The weight 
was fortyeight pounds, honey and bees, and the 
|hive was thirteen inches by eighteen, The ther- 
mometer stood about ten degrees below freezing, 
and the hive was out in the open air, exposed to 
the weather. The entrance to the hive was lightly 
fastened up to keep the bees from coming out on 
They had been fastened up one day, 
It was first discovered 
| by the honey’s running out and falling on another 
|hive, which stood underneath; and on opening 
the hive the steam ascended from it, as it would 
from a boiling pot ; and the bees made all possible 
speed toleave the hive, but were so iamersed in 
the honey that they could not fly, and a great many 
were lost on the snow. Isoon stopped them up, 
and bored some holes in the bottom of the hive to 
give them air, and let the honey run off. But 
there had so many bees fallen down, that they 
clogged up the holes. [then took up the bottom 
board, and put the bees into a box six inches deep, 
so as to see whatstate they werein, A good deal 
of the diy comb in the hive fell down, and it has 
been so melted that it i many crooked 





the snow. 


is now in 
I have since carried the hive to Brighton, 
and while removing it (which happened to be dur- 
ing a snow storm) I noticed that as fast as the 
snow fell, it melted on the hive by the heat of the 
bees within, although it was a very cold day. 


shapes, 


I have some other Aot natured bees, so hot as to 
melt the snow away from the hive two inches, but 
not so hot as to melt down the honeycomb. 1 wish 
to publish this, for to me the above occurrence 
is unaccountable. It is a thing which has never 
happened toa swarm of bees in my possession be- 
fore. 

I should consider it a great favor if some one 
would through the medium of your paper, state 
the probable causes of this great heat, proceeding 
from bees, and how they have the power of creat- 
ing it, so as to melt their comb at any time they 
please. I have conjectured myself the cause, but 
should like that some one older than Lam in the 
management of bees,. should inform the public 
the cause of this new phenomenon, 

Evenezer Bearp., 

Brighton, March 1, 1831. 





MILCH COWS, 

Mr Fesstenpen—lIam making arrangements 
to keep a dairy stock of ten or twelve cows, and 
as I wish to have none but profitable ones, [ should 
be glad of the aid to be derived from the informa- 
tion of those who are more experienced, as to the 
breeds from which the most productive stock might 
be selected, taking into view both the quantity and 
the quality of their milk. It is presumed the im- 
ported breeds of cattle have been long enough 
with us to test their value for the dairy, compared 
with the best cows selected from our native stock, 
If gentlemen, who have tried them long enough ta 
decide upon their comparative merits, would com- 
municate the result of their experience through 
the New England Farmer, it would doubtless 
much benefit the public generally, no less then 
your humble servant, A Rustic, 





Feb, 24, 1931. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


DISEASE IN SHEEP, 
Mr ['essenpen—As the raising of sheep and 


the growing of wool have become an object of so | 
everything that would seem to | 


much importance, 
impede or promote the prosperity of this great 
source of national wealth ought to be spread be- 
fore the public. I would therefore beg leave | 
through your useful paper to state a few facts re- 
lating to a disease, which had lately occurred 
among sheep in this town. 

The disorder may and no doubt has been in 
progress some time, but its direful and deadly 
effects were not visible until since cold weather 
setin, It has appeared in different parts of the 
town and among those apparently in the summer 
and fall in the best health, but has been confined 
mostly to young or yearling sheep, Ihave care- 
fully examined several volumes of the New Eng- | 
land Farmer to see whether the disease was des- 
cribed or a remedy proposed. If we except the 
two fcllowing instances I have not found any- 
thing that seemed to be parallel to the one above 
alluded to, 


what similar disease among sheep. After 
amining every other part, he says that ‘he laid 


the lungs open and ‘in the cellular substance of 
the lings and in the bronchial [air] vessel there 


were a multitude of worms about as thick asa 
Jinen thread and from one inch to. six in 


exceeding sharp pointed at one end,’ &c, 


morning and evening, and tar and sulphur oncea 


day, which appeared to improve their health im- 
mediately. A. L. H. in Vol. viii. page 207, describes 
the symptoms, progress and direful effects of a 
disease as it occurred among his sheep, being no 
doubt the same disorder, which has made such 
This writer not 


havoe inthis neighborhood. 
having made any examination after death, seemed 


to be altogether inthe dark as to its cause or 
Neither do those who answered his com- 
But 
let us return to the malady which has prevailed 
among us and blighted the hopes of many a far- 


cure, 
munication throw much light on the subject. 


mer. 


The most common symptoms of the disease are 
a loss of appetite, general emaciation or leanness 
with a peculiar gauntness, sothat the animal is 
bent up almost double and is hardly able to drag 
its tottering frame after it, and unless the disease is 
arrested by a timely remedy, often a scouring sets 
in and the pitiable creature soon falls a victim to 
One gentleman having lost 
many promising yearling sheep in this way, deter- 
He com- 
eX- 
pecting to find a worm or worms, as much had 
In this how- 
nothing daunted, he 
proceeded carefully to follow down the whole al- 
imentary canal examining every part ; no sooner 
had he opened the stomach but he found innu- 
merable minute worms from an inch to two inches 
in length,in size from a fine to a coarse linen thread, 
in color white or nearly so with one end sharp, 
and when examined soon after the death of the 
Otlier dissections 


the fell destroyer. 


mined if possible to ascertainthe cause, 
menced by a careful dissection of the head, 


been said or written to that effect. 
ever he was disappointed ; 


animal, they were very lively. 


carefully made by many other individuals have 
confirmed the presence of like worms not only in 
the stomachs but in the small and large intestines 
of sheep dying of this disease. 





A writer in vol, vii, page 109, under 
the signature of a ‘ Wool-grower’ describes a. some- 
ex- 


length 
For 
which he prescribed Scotch snuff on the food 


As soon as the 


| cause of death was ascertained the following simple 
'remedy was resorted to, which has not failed, | 
| believe, in a single instance of effecting a cure, 
wien timely administered. Half au ounce of 
Gum Aloes pulverized and mixed with a little 
| taeal and water, enough to make the whole into 
thick dough, isa full dose for one sheep, and may 
ibe conveniently given by opening the animal’s 

mouth and putting iton the root of the tongue 
withthe handle of a common iron spoon, or it 
may be made into small balls, and in like manner 
given.—This quantity proves an effectual purge, 
and brings away large quantities of worms, where- 
upon even many sheep ) appare mntly onthe verge of 
| death have been sented in a few days to wonted 
health, 


| 
| From many faithful trials of the aloes in smaller 
| 


| 


| 


doses, given to sheep slightly diseased, having 
| poor appetites, &&c, the most decided good effects 
‘have followed, One gentleman having nearly 100. 
| fine lambs in the fall, after losing about half of, 
them, [ advised him to try aloes as above directed, | 
He first procured 4 1b, had it pulverized and or- |’ 
dered it given to 8 only, but through mistake it) 
was given to a about 2039 decided good effect | 
followed the administration of the medicine. He 
has since procured, and made use of a pound or! 
more, by the use of which he says he has saved 
his flock—The above facts are submitted, wishing 
that a fair trial may be made of the aloes should 
the same disease occur, or any other, where a 
purge is indicated, as it can be more easily given 
than any other of that class of medicines. The 
price of this article is cheap, it may be procured of 
any apothecary. I leave to others, more ac- 
quainted with entomology, to give a name to the 
worms above described, and to inform the public 
whether they are natural to the sheep in a state of 
health, andonly when in too great numbers or 
under some peculiar circumstances they are the 
cause of death, and likewise to explain the reason 
why young sheep, in particular during the winter, 
fall the victims of this disease. L. W. BRIGGS. 
Bristol, R. 1, Feb. 21. 1331. 





3 
From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRAIN, 
VEGETABLE CROPS, &c. 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees to eram- 
ine the claims for premiunis for Grain and Vi eZe= 
table Crops,—for Experiments and Discoveries, 
—for Raising Trees and Hedges,—submit the 
following Report— 


The past season has been a most bountiful 
one, and has been particularly favorable for the 
production of almost every article which claims 
the attention and rewards the labors of agricultu- 
rists in this part of the United States. It is not 
too much to say, perhaps, that there has not been 
a week in which the want of rain has been severely 
felt in this commonwealth,—while the sunshine 
and heat have proved sufficient for bringing to 
maturity the crops and fruits of our farms, and or- 
chards and gardens. Of grass, wheat, rye, barley, 
Indian corn,—of potatoes and vegetable of almost 
every description, the crops have been truly abun- 
dant. For fruitof every kind,—excepting, per- 
haps, pearsand grapes, for which latter the summer 
has been too cool and moist,—few seasons have 
been so good. Blessed with a year of so much 
plenty, it was natural to suppose that the claims of 
our farming brethren for the premiums offered by 
this Society, aided by the bounty of the Legisla- 





/in which two 
l the same 


ture, would be numerous and respectable. In this 


‘expectation the Trustees have not been disappoint- 


ed, Atthe same time they may be permitted to 
say, that much more,they bope and trust, might 
have been exhibited had the inclinations of our 
farmers corresponded with their ability, The 
Trustees are aware, indeed, that some extraordi- 
nary exertion and skill are necessary, in aid of a 
good year, to meet the requirements of the Society ; 
but our enterprising husbardman, and all other 
classes of citizens, would do well to have in mind 
always, that aothing of great worth isto be had 
without industry, and care, and skill. Labor is 
the price demanded of us, by a wise Providence, 
for everything truly valuable. It will be well, too, 


'to have constantly before us the force of example. 
|The natural effect of a successful effort, in any 


in the same course, 
Care and 
by prac- 


pursuit, is to stimulate others 
and thus to promote the general good. 
system, like everything else, become easy 
tice. 

It is a remarkable fact, that among the applica- 
| tions before this committee, there is notany instance 
applications have been made for 
article. They are not embarrassed, 
therefore, as some of the committees have been, 
in comparing the merits of numerous competitors, 
They regret that one claim, at least, should not 
have been made for each article proposed by the 
Trustees. 

The committee recommend,—instead of ab- 
stracts by the committee of the modes of culture, 
as has been usual,—that the statement of the 
claimants, in their own words, should follow each 
case. They are led to propose this, not only be- 
cause they are generally very well expressed, but 
because they will be more intelligible to practical 
cultivators, probably, than any views the commit- 
tee can give. 

WHEAT. 

1. The Committee consider Messrs Tristram 
Little and Henry Little, of Newbury, in Essex 
County, as entitled to the premium of $20 for a 
crop of spring wheat, being 344 bushels on an 
acre. These “gentlemen have been benefited al- 
most every year by the premiums of this Society, 
and seem richly to deserve all they have received, 
as judicious cultivators, 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

GENTLEMEN—We sowed the present season a 
piece of spring wheat, containing, by admeasure- 
ment, one ccre and one rod. The soil is a rich 
dark loam, the past yearit was cultivated with 
onions, and manured with yard (or cellar) manure, 
about eight cords to the acre, which produced be- 
tween four and five hundred ,bushels, The 22d 
or 23d of last April it was sowed with wheat with- 
out any dressing ; one bushel anda half was sown, 


5) 


(the wheat was of the white kind) the soil was 


once plouglied and the grain harrowed in. It was 
reaped in August, which cost four days’ labor; 


the quantity of straw was as large as the bulk of 
five tons of hay, It was threshed and winnowed 
in October, which cost ten days’ labor, and there. 
were thirtyfour bushels and one peck of grain. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tristram LITTLE, 
Henry Lirtte. 
Newbury, Nov. 2, 1830. , 


BARLEY. 





2. To Capt. Benjamin B. Howard, of West 
Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. is awarded the premi- 
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um of $30 for his crop of barley, being about 48 | turnips for the successful culture of which, the 


bushels the acre. 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. ; vious years, after the hay crgp was taken off 


acre one half and eighteen rods of land, culti- after reaping that crop, 


vated with barley, the past season, by the sub- ‘ing the ground for the Potato crop was as follows, 
scriber, on his farm in West)Bridgewater, is offer- Viz. In May 1830, fifty cart-loads, 33 bushels 
™ a 


ed for the Society’s premium, The soil is a dark each, of unfermented sheep and other manure, 
rich loam, pretty free from stones, and somewhat Was evenly spread on and immediately ploughed 
A part of it, in 1829, was. in 10 inches deep, furrows struck three feet each 


inclining to moisture. 
Twentyfive bushels of the 


cultivated with Indian corn, having been manured Way at right angles, 


. . ° ° | 
at the rate of about eight common cart loads to River of Plate Reds and Philadelphia Blues, were 


the acre ; the rest was cultivated two seasons suc- | Used for seed; the reds planted whole, one ina 
cessively previous to the past, with potatoes; hill; the blues split in two pieces, Which also seed- 
receiving each year, at ‘the rate of about 15 loads ed a hill; the planting finished the last of May. 
of manure, The crop of corn was estimated at) The plants had two good hoeings; the last when 
45 bushels to the acre; that of potatoes, in 1829, in the bud, the plants or stalks being ten inches in 
at something near 400 bushels, In April last, it | height. The harvesting finished the last of Oc- 
was twice ploughed with alight plough, and about | tober. The amount of the potato crop was by 
35 cart loads of coarse manure from the barn | careful measurement, six hundred and eighteen 
windows, were drawn on, spread, and harrowed bushels on an acre and fourteen and a half one 
in. About the first of May it was sown with bar- | hundred and sixtieths parts of an acre. Also had 
ley at the rate of about three bushels to the acre, /on a part of the field about 1000 Ibs. crook neck- 
and with grass seed, which also were ploughed |ed and West Indiasquashes, planted in every oth- 
and harrowed in, The crop was mown and got | er hill and every other row, where the potato seed 
in, in July, and was threshed out in September | was wholly left out. The land is probably good 
with two horses, in less than two days. It was enough to produce a much larger crop when the 
cleaned with a machine, and measured 78 bushels | Season is congenial to the culture of the Potato. 
and one peck of clean handsome barley. The past season has been too wet and cold, even 
Bens. B. Howarp, for this hardy vegetable, 
wits Yours, &c. 
RYE. 

3. ToMr Richard Adams, Jr, of Newbury, 820 
for the premium on winter rye—being 38} bush- 
els on an acre, 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
GentLeEMEN—Agreeably to the directions of 


P, WituraMs. 


EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION, 

50 loads manure, the proportion drawn by the Po- 
tato crop probably not more than 50 per cent, 
at $1 per load 825 00 





the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Carting the same and spreading 5 0 
Society, requiring each claimant to state the quali- ota. 2 Sy oe pie 
ty of the land, its previous product, &e, 1 submit | “00°F planting a ppd 
the following, in support of my claims for the So- 35 bushels of seed at 2 shillings S 3s 
ciety’s premium for raising the greatest quantity of Two hoeings . o 0 
7 +: Harvesting the crop, say 20 days’ work, at 

rye on an acre the present year. The soil is a yel- pre P, Bay ) . . 

low loam; the season of 1829 it was cultivated 4 shillings. 13 50 
with white beans without any manure, which pro- S69 83 


duced about 25 bushels. The September follow- 
ing, (after the crop was harvested) the ground was 
ploughed and five pecks of rye was sowed and 
harrowed in, The April following, there was 
spread on the same about ninety bushels of leach- 
ed ashes, It was reaped and threshed in July, 
and the produce was 38 bushels and three pecks. 
The straw I sold, which weighed more than two 
tons. The labor done on the above crop was, as 
you will see, nothing extra except the dressing 
with ashes. ’ 


In reading Mr Williams’ account of his fine 
crop of potatoes, our farmers are requested to no- 
tice that t¥e manure was spread over the ground 
instead of being put in the hill in the common 
way. If using manure at broad cast will give as 
good acrop of potatoes or corn as putting it in the 
hitl, will it not be a great saving of labor, and at 
the same time, place the manure more equally on 
the ground? No process in farming seems more 
slow and tedious than dunging out in the bill. It 
is hoped that this statement of Mr Williams, who 
has aiways appeared before this society as a very in- 
| telligent and successful farmer, will bring out some 

ee | remarks from practical men on this subject. It 
POTATOES, | will be seen that Mr Ware, of Salem, planted this 


4, To Mr Payson Williams, of Fitchburg, an | year, in the same way, both corn and potatoes. 

old customer from the County of Worcester, $20 | Among our New England crops, none are so gene- 

for his crop of potatoes—about 570 bushels to an | f@!, or more important, than corn and potatoes, 
! . . Se 

acre, jand if a more economical mode of raising them, 

To the Committee on Agricultural Products. ‘as regards labor, can be found out, it will be a 


GenrLemMeN—As a claimant for the premium! great public benefit. Mr Williamsused a great quan- 





Yours respectfully, 
Ricuarp Apams, Jr. 
Newbury, Nov. 1, 1830. 





offered by the trustees of the Massachusetts Ag- | tity of manure, it is true,—perhaps twice or three | 


ricultural Society for the largest crop of Potatoes times as much as is usual among farmers,—and his 
grown on the acre the present season, I will state, | land was in good condition before; but then he 
that the ground on which my crop was grown, in- intimates, and seemingly with reason, that, owing 
clines to the morning sun, is of a deep reddish | to its being spread and ploughed in, not more than 
loam, somewhat rocky. In 1829, an abundant half its strength was drawn out by the potato 
crop of winter rye was taken from it, preceded by ‘erop. All experiments of this kind deserve re- 


Sheep (100) were nightly folded, for two pre- 
- lie good. 
Gentiemen—The following production of one The rye stubble was turned under immediately 
LZ al . } 
Ihe process for prepar- | 


>| gard, and one great object of the Society is to eli- 
cit the opinions of observing farmers for the pub- 
Perhaps some one will attempt to show 
the difference in labor, as to planting corn and po- 


tatoes, by dunging in the hill or otherwise, It is 
a question which needs to be settled, 
[To be continued.]} 
| ——— 














WaW BYNGLAND PARWaAR, 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 1831. 


Cattle should be liberally supplied with food 
from this time till they can be turned to grass. 
As straw and hay become drier than they were in 

‘the fore part of the winter the supply should be 
greater, and the quantity of roots which you give 
|them had better be increased than diminished, 

Potatoes are better food for breeding ewes than 
turnips, which itis said are apt to injure the 
| lambs, 

Dress with stable, compost, hog-pen or sueh 
other well rotted manure as you have, such grass 
'ground as you have neglected in autumn ; three 
loads now may be equal to two then; but it is best 
to secure a good crop even now. Your winter 
grain should now be dressed with plaster, if it was 
neglected at seed time; your mowing grounds 
which are upon a dry soil, will pay you well for a 
bushel or two of plaster, or a few bushels of lime 
or leached ashes to the acre. 

Your orchards continue to claim your attention 
—give to each tree a top dressing of your best 
chip, stable, or compost manure ; your fruit will 
richly repay, besides the extra profits upon your 
grass under your trees, whether mowing or pas- 
ture, together with the growth of your trees. 

Look to your water courses, and change their 
direction to receive the benefit of the spring rains ; 
the frequent changing of your water courses will 
render your mowing even, and prevent one part 
from becoming rank, and lodging before the other 
part is fit to cut, and thus turn to your best profit, 
that which if neglected would become waste and 
damage. 

Do not permit the carcases of dead animals, 
such as lambs, cats, &c, to contaminate your pre- 
mises, and poison its inhabitants. When domes- 
ticated animals die, it is the common practice to 
}let them rot above the ground. This is sure to an- 
noy the neighborhood. If the stench from the 
animal be too distant to contaminate the air, dogs 
are fond of carrion, and after they have gorged 
themselves with it, become insufferable inmates to 
the families to which they belong. The dead ani- 
'mal should be laid on a thick layer of earth, 
|and well covered with the same material, After 
the covering has sunk in, and the earth has ab- 
| sorbed the animal matter, the compost will not be 
| more offensive than slaughter-house dung, provid- 
led a sufficiency of earth has been employed. 
They should be hauled to the field during winter 
‘and ploughed under as soon as frost will permit. 
The same should also be done when night soil is 
used, 

Sir, Humphry Davy, obServed that ‘Manures 
‘from animal substances in general require no pre- 
paration to fit them for the soil. The great ob- 
ject of the farmer is to blend them with earthy 














| constituents in a proper state of division, and to 


| prevent their too rapid decomposition, 


| 'The entire parts of the muscles of Jand animals 
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! 
are not commonly used usa manure, though chere lend I have lesions led to biliese that no time is 


are many cases in which such an application 
might be easily made. tlorses, dogs, slicep, deer 
and other quadrupeds that have died accidentally | 
or of disease, after their skins are separated, are of- | 
ten suffered to remain exposed to the air or im- 
mersed in water till they are destroyed by birds or | 
beasts of prey, or entirely decomposed ; and in| 
this case, most of their organized matter is lost | 
for the land on which they lie, and a considerable | 
portion of it employed in giving off noxious gases 
to the atmosphere. 

By covering dead animals with five or six 
times their bulk of soil, mixed with one part of 
lime, and suffering them to remain for a few 
months, their decomposition would impregnate 
the soil with soluble matter, so as to render it an 
excellent manure; and by mixing a little fresh 
quick lime with it at the time of its removal, the 
disagreeable effluvia would be in a great measure 
destroyed; and it might be applied in the same 
way as any other manure to crops. 


| 
| 





Procure the very best of garden seeds and oth- 
er seeds for the ensuing season. If you mean to 
deserve the character, and realize the profits of a 
good cultivator, you will see that every article of 
use in your honorable vocation is among the best 
of its kind, You must plant good seeds, or you 
will not grow good vegetables, possess good breeds 
of domestic animals, or your stock will not be so 
valuable as it might and ought to be. If your 
tools and implements are not the best, you will 
waste much strength to litte purpose when you 
attempt to use them, 

Those plants, which you wish might yield a 
forward crop, such as garden peas, beans, &c, may 
be sown very early in the spring, and very thick 
in hot houses, or under hot bed frames, or the 
south side of walls, and transplanted when they 
are one or two inches high, into the places in 
which they are intended to stand for a crop. 

Your ploughs, harrows, carts, hoes, rakes, &c, 
should be inspected and put in readiness for use, 
They will last the longer if painted or covered 
with some suitable composition. Covering wood 
repeatedly with oil or grease will have a tendency 
to preserve it. Where tools or implements are 
exposed in the field a good part of the year, they 
require to be new painted at least every second 
year. This applies 2s well to the iron as to the 
wood, both of which should be kept coated, as 
far as is practicable, with paint or oil. 


It will soon be (if it is not now) the proper sea- 
son for pruning fruit trees. Loudon says ‘ For all 
the operations of pruning which are performed on 
the branches or shoots of trees, it would appear 
the period immediately before, or commensurate 
with the rising of the sup is the best.’ Col. Pick- 
ering observed, ‘ My practice has been to prune in 
the spring, beginning when the buds have scarcely 
begun to swell, and ending before the expansion 
of the leaves. But I never leave ‘stumps’ of 
limbs. Every branch that is taken away, is cut 
close and even with the stem or limb where it 
grows; and the healing of the wound commences 
and proceeds kind!y as vegetation advances. If 
the branch cut off be large, the wound should be 
covered with some kind of plaster,’ 

A writer for the Genesee Farmer of January 
last observes, ‘it has been my practice for several 
years past to prune in autumn and in winter, ap- 
plying a coat of boiled tar and brick dust, or of 


;more favorable. 


‘1 was induced to try this experiment, partly in 
consequence of being often from home at the usu- 
al season, and partly from a desire to test the pre- 
valent opinion that autumn pruning was very inju- 
rious to fruit trees ; for LT could not perceive why 
an artificial covering, which protected the wood 
from the weather, would not be a good substitute 
for living bark, I began the work, therefore, as 


| soon asthe leaves were fallen; and I never saw 
jtrees bear pruning better. 
\my fruit garden was pruned two months ago. 


1 considerable part of 


‘Permit me to add that it is a maxim in surgery 
to SAVE SKIN, and in pruning to SAVE BARK. 
saw ought therefore to be used in preference to 
the are, so as to cut the large branches square off. 
In some trees, (as in the Full Pippin) the limbs 
are much less two or three inches from the trunk; 
and if taken off at that distance, would be much 
sooner covered up with new wood, 
cious, however, to leave the stumps too long, as 
well as to cut too close to the trunk,’ 


ATIVE E NCOUR AGE MENT TO THE 
CULTURE OF SILK. 
The following Report of a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature is ably drawn, and the 
paramount importance of its objects concisely and 
happily expressed. At the time this was sent to 
the press, the Report had not been bronght official- 
ly before the House, but so far as we can learn, 
public opinion is much in favor of some legislative 
aid in the object contemplated in the bill; and we 
hope that our rulers will readily take proper mea- 
sures for supplying the people with ‘that capital 





LEGISL: 


industry characteristic of our countrymen, to make 
Siik a staple commodity of New England. 
House of Representatives, Feb. 24, 1831. 

The Committee on Agriculture to whom was re- 
ferred the order ‘to inquire into the expediency 
of adopting measures to promote the growing of 
the Mulberry Tree, and the Culture of Silk, have 
had that subject under consideration and ask leave 
to submit the following 


REPORT. 
The Committee have examined the subject at- 


tance than was at first supposed. They are sur- 
prised to find how great a field is here open, and 
how long it has been neglected; they are satisfied 
beyond a doubt, that we have the power to produce 
and manufacture silk in this Commonwealth to an 
immense extent, and that no difficulty is to be en- 
countered either from soil or climate, 

The nations of Europe are generally engaged 
in the culture and manufacture of silk. 


resources mainly from this branch of her industry ; 


many, Prussiaf¥ and Sweden to engage with zeal in 
the same pursuits, 

The culture of silk is important in relation to the 
amount of silk imported and consumed in this 
country, which exceeds seven millions of dollars, 
while the amount of bread stuff exported is on the 
average less than six millions of dollars! Facts 
like these need no comment; yet it is proper that 
we should bear in mind, that the vast sums thus ex- 
pended for silk, in its various forms, are paid indi- | 





common paint, immediately to the naked wood ; 


The, 


of other nations, the raw material of which may 
be produced here with as much certainty as cottow 
or any other staple product. 

The article of Silk has already been produced 
by a few of our citizens in small quantities, of a 
quality not inferior to the best imported. Jona. 
than H, Cobb, ‘Esq, of Dedham, has commenced 
the culture of silk with success, and has introduc- 
ed some valuable improvements, especially in the 
art of reeling from the cocoon, and itis due to that 
gentleman, that the committee should remark, that 
it is from practical information communicated by 
him, that they have derived some important facts 
in relation to this subject. 

The state of society in this Commonwealth is 


well adapted to promote the suecessful culture of 


Itis injudi- | 


| 
| 


silk—it is an employment, in which females and 
children may be honorably and profitably engaged ; 
with the exception of planting the Mulberry tree, 
the whole labor may be performed by that class of 
the community. The committee feel warranted in 
saying that so soon as the article can be produced, 
a good home market will be found at such prices 
as to afford a profit on the expense and labor be- 
stowed upon it. The White Mulberry Tree is ea- 
sily cultivated, does not require the best soil, serves 
a valuable purpose for hedges, and is highly orna- 
mental. 

The Committee are satisfied that little capital is 
required to commence the culture of silk, except 
that capital which consists in knowledge. It is 1N- 
FORMATION Which is the foundation of Agriculture 
as well as all other arts. Nothing is so well cal- 





which consists in knowledge ;) which seems all | 
that is necessary, in addition to the enterprise and | ;; . 


tentively and find it to be of much greater impor- | 


France, | 
more than any other nation, derives her power and | 


her example has induced England, Holland, Ger- | 


culated to call the attention of the public to this 
subject as information respecting its value, and 
the means by which our citizens may avail them 
selves of the advantages which are connected with 
for the purpose of disseminating this informa- 
tion the committee have thought it their duty to 
report the following resolution, 
Which is respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee, 
AzveL Wuee.er, Chairman. 
House of Representatives, Feb. 24, 1831. 

Resolved, That His Excellency, the Governor, be 
requested to cause to be compiled and printed, a 
concise manual, to contain the best information re- 
|specting the growth of the Mulberry Tree, with 
suitable directions for the culture of silk—and that 
this manual be distributed in suitable numbers to 
every town in the Cummonwealth-—That to de- 
fray the expense thus incurred, he be authorized 
to draw his warrant on the treasury for a sum not 
exceeding six hundred dollars. 








Erratum.—In last week’s paper. page 250—2d eotume~-30th 
line from bottom—for ‘ ploughing the corn,’ read ‘ planting the 
corn.’ 


Readers of No. 3, Vol. 10 of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Repository and Journal,‘are requested to correct 
| the following errata :—at page 288, in Mr Ware’s state- 
ment, of his crop of English Hay, for 775 tons, read 115 
tons. At page 246, the price of Henry Sprague’s Butter, 
|sold at auction, should have been ‘ 25 to 36,’ instead of 
| 25 to 26 cents. 


| 
| 
| 








NOTICE. 

(c> Members of the Massachusetts Society for promot 
ing Agricuiture, are informed that the third No. of Vol. 
10 of the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository is, just 
published, and ay be obtained at Mr J. B. RussEuu’s 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market street, Boston. Mem- 
bers of the Society are entitled to one copy, each, gratis. 


rectly to enrich the Agriculture and Manufactures "Price to others, 50 cts. per number. 
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Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 

Small boxes of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens.— 
Each box contains a package of the following seeds :— 
Long Dutch Parsnep 
Large Head Lettuce 
Early Sil sia = do 
Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 


Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue linperial Peas 
Late Marrowfat Peas 

Early Mobawk Dwarf String 


Beans Watermelon 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife | Large White Portugal Onion 
Beans Large Red do, 


Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 
Long Blood Beet (true sort) 
Early turnip-rooted Beet 
Early York Cabbage 
Large Cape Savoy 
Red Dutch do 
ling) 
Early Dutch Cauliflower 
Early Horn Carrot (very fine) | 
Long Orange Carrot 
White Solid Celery 
Curled Cress or Peppergrass 
Early Cucumber 
Long Creen Turkey 


Double Curled Parsley 
Flat Squash Pepper 


White Turnip Radish 
Salsify. or Oyster Plant 
Early Bosh Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early White Dutch Turnip 
Yellow Stone Turnip 


do (fine) 
( for pick- 


POT HERB SEEDS. 





do. mer Savory 


At this Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of | 


Field, Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found 
in New England, of the very first quality, and at fair pri- 
ces, Wholesale and retail. 

Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both 
native and European oiigin,) and Oraamental Shrubs at 
Nurserymen’s prices. March 2. 


Sheep for Sale. 
A superior lot of Saxony and Merino (mixed blood) 
Store Sheep—about 60 Ewes and 2 Bucks, age from 2 to 
4 years—in prim: health and in good flesh, not expected 
to have lambs until the 10th of April. 
Apply to NATH'L TUCKER. 
Milton, March 2, 1831. 


—— 


Cocoons. 
A fair price in cash will be given for Cocoons in large 

or small quantities, by E. W. LAWTON, 

Newport, R. I. Feb. 23, 183}. 3t 





Gardener Wanted. 

A thorough Gardener, well acquainted with raising 
Grapes and Green House Plants, is wanted on a_ place 
near Boston. Apply atJ. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Boston. 

March 2. 3t . 


Tobe Let. 


Twentyfive acres of excellent Land, a House, and 
Chaise house, in Roxbury—one mile from Boston line. 
Apply at J. B. Russell’s See1Store. 3t March 3. 


Seeds for Country Dealers. 


Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- | 


ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russentu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing acOMPLETE AssonTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 


neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with | 


short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1830, 
and of the purest quality. Nov. 5. 





4 Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. . Feb. 16. 

‘Vorth Devon Bull. 

A thorough full-blood Buli of this breed, eight vears 
old in May next, which was imported from England by 
John Prince, Esq., at large cost, is offered for sale or to 
let on fair terms. This breed are always of a mahogany 
red color, and having no white except the tip of the tail 
are easily matched ;—considered the smartest working 
cattle in England; are easy to fat, and considered good 
milkers:—they probably combine the three qualities, as 
well as any known. Young stock of his getting may be 
seen at Sandwich, N. H. and Westminster, Vt. Apply 


to John B. Russell, (post paid) office of the New England 
Farmer, Boston. Feb, 23. 


Early Scarlet short-top Radish | 


Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 


Massachusetts Horticullural Society. 

A stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held on Saturday, March 5 at 10 
o’clock, at the Society’s Hall. 

ROBERT L. EMMONS, 
Feb. 23. Rec. Sec’y. 





White Mulberry Trees. 
Gentlemen in want of these plants, can have them, 
two years old, in any quantity not less than 100, faithfully 
| packed in moss, at 5 dolls. per hundred, by sending their 
lorders to J. B. Russell’s Seed store, No. 52 North Mar- 
| ket street, Boston. 
| Early Potatoes, 
| For sale by Samvuen Ponp, near the Universalist 
| Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few bushels of his 
| prime, early Potatoes, which took the premium at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Shows last season ; 
and are considered the eartiest variety in this vicinity. 
|} Also, a fine mileh COW, with her calf; a superior an- 
jimal as a milker, and perfectly gentle. Feb. 23. 





White Mulberry Seed. 
| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
' England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A small quantity of fresh White Mulberry Seed, of the 
growth of 1830. Gentlemen ia want of this Seed that 
can be depended upon, are advised to apply soon, as the 
supply here, and throughout the country, is uncommonly 
small.—Short directions for its culture furnished gratis 
with the seed. Feb. 16. 


Immunition 7} 
| Of the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


| 


| 


constantly for saleat COPELAN D’S POW DER STORE, | 


65 Broad Street. 

| N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 

| be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7. 
Farm to Let. 

To be leased, for the term of five years, or less, a small 
} Farin in Andover, and within four miles of Lowell. A 

good place for the raising of vegetables for the Loweil 
| Market. Inquire of HOBART CLARK, 

Andover, Jan. 15, 1831. 6t Jan, 21. 

Durham Short Horns. 

For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ADMIRAL Srr Isaac 
Corrin, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture. The pedigiee of these animals can be 
| given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
j and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals, 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 

Farmer Wanted, 

A single or married man is wanted to manage a farm 
in a very pleasant village about 45 miles from Boston. 
He must thoroughly understand his business; be ac- 
quainted with marketing, and produce the best recom- 
mendations as to his industry and fidelity. Address J. B. 
, Russell, Seedsman, Boston, (post paid). Feb. 23. 


sok Farm erg Wanted. ae 





{of taking the management of the Farm, and the other 
| fully competent to take charge of the Dairy; none need 
| apply without the best recommendation. Address the 


Publisher of the New England Farmer, Mr John B. 


| Russell, post paid, 
Also wanted, one or two Milch Cows, extraordinary 
| milkers, handsome, and not exceeding 4or 5 years old, 
for which a generous price will be given. Apply as 
above, post paid. No application need be made except 


= 
FROM TO 
APPLES, new, - barrel.| 175 200 
ASHES, pet, first sort, n ton. 115 00116 00 
earl, first sort, ° 66 130 00 132 00 
BEANS, white, bushel 90 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - barrel, 8 75 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, ~ as 7150 715 
Cargo, No. 2, - ° 650 67 
RUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - pound il 15 
CHEESE, new milk, - “ 6 8 
Skimmed milk, . ain 3 4 
FLAXSEED, - | / 112 18 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barre!.| 6 75 6 87 
Genesee, ° “ 675 6 87 
Alexandria, - “4 625 6 50 
Balumore, wharf, - “ 600 625 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern. - bushel 70 72 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - | = “ 69 72 
Rye, - “ 75 80 
Barley, - “4 60 65 
- Oats, : “ HM 46 
HAY, - | ewt. 60 70 
|! HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. 9 ov 10 00 
HOPS, Ist quality, ' . Soe 1400 15 00 
LIM by - cask. 70 75 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | 3 00 332 
PORK, clear, - \barrel.| 17 00 18 00 
Navy mess, . | ‘ 3 00 1400 
Cargo, No. I, . « | 32 50 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grhss, - |bushel.| 150) 1°75 
Red ‘Top (northern) - “ 62 75 
Lucerne, - jpound | 33 38 
} Red Clover, (northern) - “ 10 ll 
TALLOW, tried, ° cwt. | 7 50 8 00 
WOOL, Merino, full bi@ed, washed, - pound,| 60 65 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, |) « || 65 75 
Merino, three fourths washod, “oy 52 58 
Merino, half blood, — to oe 48 50 
Merino, quarter, . | “ 40 4% 
Native, washed, ° “ 40 42 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | « 50) 53 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ 49) 44 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort | « 45 50 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces, - pound, 3 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, oe 428 | 6| 7 
whole hogs, , a 5} | 7 
VEAL, —- 6. 8 
MUTTON, 4 8 
POULTRY, ot. B| 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, j « | ol 45 
Lump, best, eh od 18 20 
EGGS, ° denen) 90) 25 
| MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel.| 83 
Indian, retail, ; - | « | 83 
POTATOES, o |} «6 % 30 
CIDER, (according to quality] Ibarrel.| 1 00} 200 





| 


| Bricutron Marker—Monday, Feb, 28. 


[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 





Wanted a Farmer, with a wife, without children, the | 
one perfectly acquainted with the business and capable | 


At market this day, 382 Beet Cattle, 14 Cows and 
Calves, 902 Sheep, and 78 Swine. 91 Sheep and all the 
Swine have been before reported; unsold about 40 Beef 
Cattle and 75 Swine. 


Prices—There was a larger proportion than usual of 
good Cattle at market, and we are of opinion a little bet- 
ter price was obtained. We shall quote higher—from 
$4 to $5; a few extra were taken at 5 25 and 5 50, 

Cows and Calves—-We noticed sales as follows: $16, 
19, 21, 22, and 24. 

Sheep—We noticed one entire lot of 96 taken at $5 50 
each ; one small lot at $5 00; also 8 Cosset Wethers at 


| for very superior animals. 6t Jan, 28. | $8 75 each. We also noticed a lot of 193 Merinos, the 
Pio 5” | iia ie mee = ‘pelts of which were sold at 2 25 each. 

3! s, &e, 
| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New| Swine—Not much doing except a little at retail at Se. 


England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 
A few bushels of genuine Fowl! Meadow Grass Seed, 


ment: also, Lucerne, Reé and White Clover, Tall Mea- 
dow Oats Grass, (raised for us by Mr Putnney,) Herds 
Grass, Red-Top, Orchard Grass, (raised for us by Mr 
Noyes,) Hemp Seed, Flax Seed, Broom Corn, &c; all 
of the very first quality. Feb. 16, 





Wanted, 





the Farmer office, Boston. Dec. 24. 


Volumes 2,3, and 6, of the New England Farmer, to| and mid $2,50 a 3 each. 
complete a set, for which a liberal price will be paid at | $30 each. Hay—84 a 106c per cwt. Oats in good demand 


| for sows and 6 for barrows. 


raised in New Hampshire expressly for this establish- | 


New York Cattle Market, Feb 21.—At market this 
day, from 4 to 500 head of Beef Cattle, and about 800 
Sheep.—The market for Beef continues good, and price 
high. Several lots of favorite Cattle taken at $7,50 a 8; 
| good $6] a 7; fair $6 a6}: ord 5$ a 5§ perewt. Sheep 

—sales very lively and prices well sustained. A num- 
ver of lots extra sold &64.a7; good 54 a6: fair 4a 44 
Milch Cows—Several sales a 





at 40 a 43c per bush.—J. of Com. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


March 2, 1831. 





MISCELLANY. 
ICELAND. 
Concluded from page 

‘ At first, I confess, 'I shuddered at the idea of 
spending a winter in Iceland; but what was my 
surprise when I found the temperature of the atmos- 
phere not only greater than that of the preceding 
winter in Denmark, but equal to that of the mildest 
I have lived in either in Denmark or Sweden! 

‘In the month of November, the mercury in Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer did not sink lower than 20°, 
and it was nearly as often above the freezing point 
as below it. On the 6th of December, with clear 
weather and a light breeze from the east-north-east, 
it sunk to 8° 30’, after which, especially towards the 
end of the year, the weather became remarkably 
mild, and continued in this state till near the middle 
of January ; the thermometer for the most part be- 
tween 34° and 40°. On the 10th and 11th of Janu- 
ary it fell as low as 15° 30’, but rose again in a short 
time, and continued much more frequently above 
than below the point of congelation till the 7th of 
March, when we had a strong wind fromthe N. N. 
W., and the mercury, which had stood the preceding 
day between 30° and 34°, sunk if the morning to 
9° 30’, at noon to 8°, and at 9 o’clock inthe even-. 
ing it fell as low as 4° 30/, which was the strongest 
degree of frost we had the whole winter. 

*The quantity of snow that fell during the winter | 
was very considerable, especially in the northern 
parts of the island, where many of the peasants were | 
reduced to circumstances of great distress, by the | 
total consumption of the fodder they had provided 
for their cattle. The atmosphere was on the whole | 
rather clear and serene, than darkened by mists, | 
which is in a great measure to be ascribed to the | 


245. 


driven into the bays, and the salt water freezes | 
around them, the weather becomes more steady 3 | 
the cold increases; and insalubrious fogs are carried | 
over the whole island. ‘The consequences are, that | 
the winter snows are longer in melting; it is late be- | 
fore the frost leaves the ground ; vegetation is more | 
backward and scanty; and the summer so short, | 
that the peasants have great difficulty in getting 
home the small quantity of hay that may have been 
produced. Add to this, the devastations committed 
by the Greenland bears, which sometimes arrive in| 
considerable numbers on the ice. | 

The manner of eluding the Polar Bear is curious. | 
He is a very dangerous animal when his natural fe- 
rocity is increased by hunger; but the Icelander al- 





Seeds for Hot Beds. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52. North 
Market Street, 

The greatest variety of Early Vegetable Seeds, among 
which are the following, that will soon be wanted for 
Hot Beds, viz. Early and Late Cauliflower, (from Eu- 
rope.) Large Cape Broceoli, (from Europe.) Early 
Duteh Cabbage; Early York, do. ; and several other va- 
rieties of Cabbage seed, both of American and European 
erowth. London Scarlet Short Top Radish ; and Cherry 
and White Turnip Radish. Early Curled Silesia Let- 
tuce; Tennisball do.; and Royal Cape Head do. ; 
Double Curled Parsley ; true Early Horn Carrot, &c. 

Also—Vew Early Dwarf Frame Pea, an extra ear- 
ly, preductive and fine variety, that grows from 12 to 18 
inches in height only, (according to the richness of the 


most always escapes from his pursuit, even when | soil) and of course requires no sticks; price 33 cts. per 


unarmed. 


As the bear comes near, they throw @ | quart. Also, Early Washington Peas; Early Hotspur, 


mitten behind them; the animal powerfully attract-|do.; Knight’s Dwarf Marrow do., and several other 
ed by the smell of perspiration, instantly stops, and | sorts 


will not quit the mitten till he has turned it inside 
out, thumb and all. When he gains upon his vic- 
tin, another mitten is thrown him; and so on. 

# * % # # % ” # x 


A story is told of a traveller, who riding over the 
heighis and hollows of this remarkably uneven is- 
land, one dark night, was at length puzzled bya 
height, which his sagacious horse refased to mount. 
However, the whip compelled him to it; and the 


igentleman did not discover his situation, till the 


fore-feet of the animal stuck in a hole, which he 
he found, on dismounting, was the chimney of a 
house !—Henderson’s Iceland. 

1 composition for coloring and preserving Gates 
Poles, Barns, Roofs,and Timber generally, from the 
weather.—-Melt 12 ozs. rosin in an iron pot or kettle, 
add 3 gallons of train oil and three or four rolls of 


prevalence of brisk land winds, to which the moun- | brimstone; when they are melted and become thin, 


tainous nature of the country is extremely favor- | 
able. e| 

‘It must, at the same time, be allowed, that the | 
winter of 1814, as well as that which immediately | 
preceded it, was considered by the Icelanders as un- | 
commonly mild. The keenest frost ever experienced 
in Iceland was in the year 1348, when the ocean! 
was congealed all round the island, so as to admit of | 
the inhabitants riding on horseback from the one | 
‘ promontory to the other on the ice. 


Nothing so materially affects the climate of Ice- | 


add as much Spanish brown, or req or yellow ochre, 
or any other color you like, ground as fine as usual 
with oil, as wil] give the whole the shade wanted.— 
Then lay it on with a brush as hot and thin as you 
can. Some days after the first coat is dried, lay on 
a second. 

It is well attested that this will preserve plank for 
years, and prevent the weather from driving through 
brick walls.—Domestic Encyclopedia. 





Light Varnish to preserve Insects.— Take a pint of 


land as the arrival of the floating ice from the oppo-, SPitits of wine, and a little light amber, which should 
‘site coast of Greenland. Generally towards the end | be allowed to dissolve in a sauce pan for forty- 
of winter, and sometimes in the beginning of sum-/| eight hours ; to this add a little mastic, as much red 
mer, it is seen moving towards the coast in immense | #Fsenic, and an equal quantity of turpentine and let 


masses, which are not unfrequently piled one above | 
another, and more resemble islands with mountains, 
castles, and spires, than bodies of ice. They are so 
thick that they have been known to run aground in 
eighty fathoms’ water. Their motion is not so much 


it dissolve ina vessel for twentyfour hours. This 
done, take the insect you wish to preserve, extract its 
entrails, and let it be well bathed for several days in 
spirits of wine, intoywhich some sugar candy has 
been put. In this state, rub it over with the varnish 


accelerated by the wind as by the current; but their | at intervals until it shines it may be thus preserved 


rapidity, when impelled by these two causes con- 
jointly, is so great, that no six-oared boat is able to 
keep up with them. When the sea is agitated by a 
storm, the ice-islands are dashed against each other 
in the most tremendous manner; the noise arising 
from the crash is feard at a great distance; and, as 
often happens, the drift timber jammed in between 
the masses takes fire from the friction, presenting to 
the eve of the spectator a scene the most incongru- 
ous that can possibly be imagined. The quantity of 
floating ice is commonly so great, that it not only 
chokes up all the friths and bays, but extends to 
such a distance in the ocean that its termination 
cannot be discovered from the summit of the high- 
est mountain ; and in the year 1766 the whole of the 
vast strait between Iceland and Greenland was en- 
tirely closed up with it. It principally infests the 
northern, and part of the eastern coasts, as likewise 
the western friths, but it is seldom that it surrounds 
the whole island. 

While the masses of ice remain in a state of fluc- 
tuation, sometimes at a distance, and sometimes 
nearer the coast, the weather is very unsettled, and 
the winds are cold and damp; but when they are 


for a long times 





A novel undertaking. —The London Court Journal, 
states that ‘ a Jarge establishment has been projec.ed 
at Paris, for the purpose of enabling any individuals 
by the annual payment each of 700 francs (less than 
301.) to enjoy all the pleasures of social, with all 
the independence of domestic life. For that sum 
they are to have lodying, board, clothes and wash- 
ing, the use of a library, the daily papers, billiard 
rooms, play, conversation, &c. The whole to be 
under the management of a Committee chosen by 
themselves. The prospectus even holds out the 
expectation of a country house, and free admission 
to the theatres!’ 


On a stone in the church-yard at Langtown, in Cum- 
berland. 
Life’s like an inn where travellers stay : 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed — 
The oldest only sup and go to bed ; 
Long is his bill who lingers out the day, 








Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 
Market Street— 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant 
Wine, made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account 
of its astringent and detergent properties in various com- 
plaints, and particularly the Sore Throat, will be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. v. page 567, written by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Dr John G. Coffin. 
Price 75 cts. per bottle—also, a few bottles of old White 
Dutch Currant Wine, price 50 cts. per bottle. Dec, 31. 








New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Parriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 





Cocoons, and Silk Weaver Wanted. 
Cash and a fair price will be given for Cocoons. Also, 
employment for a Silk Weaver, on application to 
Warren, R. I. Jan. 15, 1831. PAUL WARE. 


z Silk Cocoons Wanted. 

I will give cash for Cocoons, from 30 to 50 cents per 
pound, according to quality. J. H. COBB. 

Dedham, Mass. Jan. 25, 1831. 


Bees. 

Gentlemen in want of swarms of young thriving bees 
can be supplied by J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, at 17 cents per lb. The bees 
were raised by Mr Ebenezer Beard, inventor of the new 
patent hive. 
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